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ABStRACT , 

. Teaching always occurs in a rhetorical context. It 

involves discovering and maintaining a proper balance aihbhg three 
elements at work in any communicative effort; the available arguments 
aboiit the sub jecti i tseif , the interests and peculiarities of the 
audience, and^^theM^j^ce of the speaker. Teacher ihariagemeht of the 
classrooih^^ wri ting assignments , and comments on student papers 
reflect this ^ rheiboricai stance^ Effective teachers emphasize 
classroom writing practice over formal lectures. They, spend 
significantly less time talking about writing than other teachers, 
might but plan many more activi ties that encourage students to plan, 
draft, and rewrite progressively more complicated pieces. Conscious' 
of student heeds^ they compose each writing assignment 

carefully — assessing its relationship to previous work, anticipating . 
possible problems, and planning other material to supplement ^the 
assignment. They use marginal comments and/^dnotes as a written 
dialogue with students about their writing! a private tutorial that 
explains not just what to do but "how. Concerned with the 
relationships among students, teachers, and the compos ing process, 
the teaching of writing is necessarily a rhetorical art. (MM) 
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As the director of a large writing progra^', I have, f ^quent oppor- 
tunities to discuss teaching problems with faculty members and teacbiing 
assistants. Many of the^e teachers ehj[oy their students and cfis^uss their 

writing courses enthusiastically. Others cons'ider teaching comt>osition a 

^ „ ' ' ' - '■ 

duty; they fight the assignment or believe that their e^f forts are wasted. 

Some of the time, then, 1 feel as if I 'm^sharJLrig a conversior^experience • ' 

with another kindred soui. We agree oh the importance of v/hat we're doing; 

we vzillir^ly share teaching strategies; we solve problems by mutual consent/ 

At other time^, I encounter unhappiness, a kind of resistence which may 

express itself as hostility toward studefits or tdwatd other teachers* Is 

" _«? 

criticism of the textbooks, the syiiabus., the teaching schedule^ and the 

'Size of the class, or as statements about the hopelessness of teaching any- 
one anything ^bout writing.- Over the years^ i*ve observed that those who 
most detest the teaching of writing feel le^t c^fident about what they are 
doing. Their cbmplaihts seem to stem mostly from insecurity, from sometimes 
totally subconscious feelings of inadequacy. They believe that they know how 
to teach writing, but at the same time they doubt that they're Saking much of 
a difference. Those wh^ enjoy teaching composition—and they may be young or 
old, experienced or first-semester teachers—have confidence. They know what 
^works, and if it doesn't, why. They aren't afraid to woi^k through difficult 
teaching and writing problons with students. They risk. They stretch them-' 

selves. • * *TERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 

. MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

_ Erika bindemann 
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What is it that_separates t)ie, s^^curie' frbm The cdr^fid^^ 

from the reluctant writing teacher? ; What does 'one group know, of do, or . ' 
believe that the other grdup ddesti't? ' ' . ' ;•" 

Fortunately, confidence isn' t s matter of age-. ' Me don', t have to be near 
retirement to. teach wri.ting weJl'. V'fo be sure, r've learned muc-fi from thos^' • 
who'have taught^ composition for. year^; who'*ve seerV f ad!^ - come and go, .who are 
^ experienced waiters and know firsthand wha't Wars with words are all, about. Biit 
first-year teachers have also tanght^rae much: a re^spect for freshmen, the value, 
of listening irtstead of talking" aif thfe' £ime, an ability, to" appreciate the power 
of, language without overwhelming- students with'the latinate terminology of foriai 
_ grammar. Becoming "a confident teacher, the^, isn't just a matter of age". 

Nor is it the result of book learning. I' know m^hy fine writing teachers 
who've n&ver read Aristotle, Quintilian, Gicer^. Chomsky, Moffett, Piaget,'. " 
Kinneavy, Macrorie, or Cooper and Odell. Conversely, I know some teachers 
thoroughly familiar with rhetorical theories but Snabie to translate, them into 
practical help for students. I don't.meafi to underesti^te book learning. ' We 
can learn miith from the disciplines that explain how people use language. 
^Literary criticism, linguistics, psychology, philosophy^ education,- rhetoric— ' 
^11 of these fields and their subspecialties can prevent us .from repeating mis- 
takes or Ceaching by triai-and-error . More important, book learning gives us a, 
coherent framework for our teaching. Book learning, equips us with what-knowledge,: 
it helps us know what we're doing and why. 'it tells us, for example, /^hat writing 
teaches writing, that the best way to teach writing is to let students write and ' 
to give them constructive responses to their performances. Why? Because writing 
is not a subject to be'talked about, but an activity to practice. 

But most book learning stops there. What' we learn from readiHi is essentially 
theoretical,- historical, or. empirical. ' Books too infrequently concern themselves 



• with the practice of' teaching^. Effective teacherat, "however^ have the Skill; 
- thB happy ^bifity tc translate theory into . practice.; They manage the leap 

,frbm what ^knowledge to how-knowiedge, transforming .what thdV wdnt to teach 

<b ... ^ „ . . 

4 int;o a successful interaction with students. They haVe thi§ ability, I 
believe, because they are effective rhetoricians. They can communicate a " - 
course outline, ah assignment, a lesson plan, a set of ^onments on a student's 
paper to an audience they appreciate and taow reasonable well. They may not 
know consciously that they are behaving rhetorically, but most of the time, 
effective teachers coi?trol well the bala^ini act Wayne Boi^th describes- in 
"The Rhetorical Stance" [ CCC , 14(0ctober 1963) > 139-45]. ' " * 

The "common ingredient" Booth finds in all of the writing he admired' is 
something he calls "the rhetorical stance, a stance ;which depends on discovering 
and maintaining in any writing situation a proper balah^ among the three- elements 
that are at work in any communicativfe effort: -the available arg^ents about the 
subject itself, the interests and' peculiarities of the auHience and the voice, 
the implied character, of the speaker."' Just' as effective v^riters find a balance 
between subject, audience and". their voice, .so do effective teachers. Teaching, 
like writing, occurs In a rhetorical context. Someone says something to someone 
elae for a purpose. We heed to Vemember, o£ course, that in a writing class, ' 
students are often teachers, teaching each other, or-^theniselves. The paid pro^ . 
fessional responsible for the cl^ss may .also be a student, learning about composing 
from members of the cla^.^ Nevertheless, teaching, like writing, brings these 
elements-teacher, student, subjects-together in proportions that vary from one 
teacher and class meetitig to the^hext. tike writing, teaching expresses itself 
in several forms bf discourse-lectures, class' disgussiotl, conf erences, ' writing 
workshops, assignfflent;s,.comiii^nts-on papers. Ail^of these form^ of discourse 
exhibit special rhetorical strategies and aims. How we teach depends on what we 
teach, who our students arg. and what persona we adopt. As we'plah, execute,' and" 



/ . ; ■ . 4 

- N . . ■ - 

revise our teaching performahcei we. dbntihually'' Realign pur relatidtiship to 

_ ' _ _ / ■ ; ' 

our students and subject, eventually developing a style which best expresses 

burt^adhing self; , ■ • 

But teichers, like writers, sometimes fail to maintain "d" proper balance 
among the t<hree elements that are at work in any communicative effort." They 
overplay or underplay somd elements. Creating "unbalanced stances" which pro- 
mote ineffective teaching. When the subject— a model essay, grammar', paragraph 
unity, a textbook, a work of literature—beCbmes the primary focus of a -waiting 
class, the teacher has adopted "the pedant's stance," which Booth defines as 
"tgnoriftg or underplaying thp personal relationship of ^speaker atfd audience and 
depending entirely on statements about a subject." Such a teacHer forgets 
that courses abmit- writing give students too little practice ddina Writing. ' 
Similarly, we, may know teachers who assume what Booth calls "the^ ^tertainer 's 
stance." Such teachers need to be the center of attention, need to cultivate' 

the persona. of ,.a comedian, an expert, a good ole boy or girl. They sacrifice 

_ - _ . ^' _ _ _._ _ 

substance ahd^ students to their own. personalities, charms, :or -needs. Thefr ' 
students either respond by becoming embarrassed or by lowing compassionate 
tolerance as they help the: teacher affi-rrn- his, or her self-esteem. Teachers can 
also adopt Booth's "advertiser's Stance" which underva/u'es the subject and the 
teacher's voice , and. overvalues the audience. When this happen'^, students take 
control of the class, usually because the teacher is afraid. of students or 
wants to g:^ye.^ them more responsibility for iheir own learning ttian they may be 
able to handle. All of these unbalanced stances result fr^om a teacher 's" failure 
to take effective rhetorical choices. They caii- characterize not only the class- 
room but also writing- assignments anti responses to student papers, two other 
bbntexts in which teaching-ras-rhetoric occurs.. Let'-s examine the balanced 
stance in each of these three contexts. ' , 

In a writing class, the confident teacher . kiiows her material, ^he^ studfents, 
arid herself well eaiougfi tb act as ^ ^guide for less experienced ;writers. ihe' 



classroom becomes a place where students practice writing. What she has to 
say matters less than wha.t her students 4a. She spends significantly less 
time talking about writing than other teacl^ers might but plans many "more 
activities that encourage students to plan;* draft, and rewrite progressively/ 
more complicated, pieces. , She replaces lectures with discussion and individual 
conferences as students work alone or in groups. S^e encourages peer-teachihg 
so that students become better able to evaluate their own work. She tends to 
avoid formal rhetorical or grammatical termindlog-y and v7orkbook-ish exercises 
because they can become ends in themselves^ not means to helping students 
develop confidence in and control over their composing habits. Students write 
frequently in class; they discuss student papers; they work out alternative Ways 

to approach ^assignments arid writing problems; they exchange drafts of :work-in~ 

^_ ' _ _ ' _ ...... _ \f ■ . . , _ * . ■ ' 

progress. If something called "paragraph unity" needg attention, the effective 

. I 

writing teacher isn't likely to lecture on it or run the class through; a^ series 



of iockstep exercises in a Cextbodk. • Instiaad, the class is more likel^ to 
examine several student paragraphs .from previous papery, discussing what strategi 
the writers used to hold paragraphs togetl>er. Then, the class is likely to creat 
several paragraphs, practicing the techniques and responding -to their work. 

■ , ■ . . .. . .. ' ' . ^' 

Students learn by doing. _Their activity, not textbooks or lectures,' defines the 

course. I once asked a teacher who conducts his class this way how <h«" managed 

■_ . \ ~ ^ - _ 

to pack so much activity into one hour. ^He told me that he prepares* class by 

answering three questions: 

' ' - • .- :■ '^ . 

1. What do my students need to pra?:ti'ce? 
-2. What will show them how to lo that? What -iS tudent ::wri^ing can we 
discuss to let them knov7 ^they're halfway* theif^? * 

^ ■ V . ■ _ '_ 

3. What 'can they do in class to "gain confidence With tbc techniqii^? 
"Wiat can they do?" is a very different questiorr, of course, from "What-oan i : 



fir 



do^iq^ class today? 



A second context 'in which the \^iting teacher makes rhetotlcal choices 

Is, iri drafting assignihehts. Traditional assignments arp generally inadequate ' 

because they bihit^ distort j .or leave to guesswork too much necessary ittfbr-i 

matlon. They tend, to ignore studeijts' needs and overplay the topic of the 

_ _ _ . _ _ . '\ / . ■ ■ ' • ■ 

assignments, the number of words requir^ed, dr the widths' of Sarginsi - Often, 

assignments are composed orally in 'clasfe or slapped on the: board as fche-bell' 
.V rings. Consequentiy,- students are lifeely to produce vague, general composi- 
tions addressed t6 no one in particular .about a subj-ect they may be oniymildly 
interested in. Writing assignments ought to be a teaching tpoli 'They hold a 
course togethe^; they determine the kinds pie'; practice students have' with writing; 
they serve as the basis for much class discussion. So, we need to compose each 
assignment carefully, assessing, its relationship to other assignments, ahtici- 
pating problems students might; hgve, planning class discussions^ groupwork, or 

ocfter instruction to sypplement the assignment; If the assignment is to teach ' 

. ' ■ ■ f . ■ 

composing and hot simply how .high students ca^ jtmp hUrdles for a gr^de, we ' ' ' 
need to write ihem out—and^ rethink them and revise them— until thfey reflect^ , 
appropriate decisions about the abiliti4s of- oor. students ..and the task we' are 
asking t|ifim tojdo. We need to ask oursielves .questions • What -do 1 want % 
students to do^ Why? Is it worth doing? How do i want thetn to do ■ the assign- 
ment? in what ways am I, giving them practice planning, drafting, : and rewriting 
their work? Have i given them enough information to make effective^ decisions 
about their subject, purpose, form, mode, and audience? How does thi^s assign-^ ' 
ment build on the practice they've had so far and prepaf| for more, complicated" 
tasks later on? How much time in and out -qf class-/ will .students need for 
prewritlng, writing, and rewriting? Hbw will I. evaluate their work? - What '~ 
...defines a "successful" response to this alignment? One way to answer- these : - 

questions is to write with our, students, responding to bur own assignments-," If ^ 



_. : * } ;^ . -' .w.' . iS* r i t 

st;Jidents Impf^v^ thei^^wrlting tlfrdugh guinea pr^ct-icei ' tl^n •vrtriVlnfe ass^^n- 

;-^en'ts represent^ the raajOT^me^^ of practicing, the decisions Writers make. 

''•^^^f^^*"^^ 'assignments_ must be longer th^ii otie ^eivt^^e .>nd 'g^ive mdre 4nf onBav . 

t'i^^wfa«ia t'lrle; , Th^y need to incorporate • aj^ taaViy of the .factors as possible 

which, !|]S'-*re^I* life^^ define and ^ sd^ve rhetorical ptbblems. When the 

don't,. invite; studttnts tb perform poorly and fesk an ppportunity to help 

them biBcbme tflueht -in composing. 

'When :we respond to the -writing dur .students subfii^, we also need to ■< 

r^ember rhetorical principles that govern how we express mesiages^and how 

oar audience is likely to resRotiji.^' The only apprbpriate purpqse for comment-^ 

on student '.papers is to offer feedback and guide' learning— to teach. Some 

comments, however, seem to be written for other reasons: to damn the'ideas " 

with faint ^praise or snide remarks^ to justify a letter grad^,* to .prove that 

. _ _ _ ^ ' *' _' ^ 

, a- teacher 'cai5.ralways find more errors than the student, to 'confuse the writer 

with cryptic correction symbols, cbritradictbry advice^ or mysteiribus' circles 
\^ahd lines. Marginal comments and endnotes must do more tha^i label .strengths 
^ and weaknesses. ^They represent an on-going written dialogue,;with the student 
about his or her writing, a private tutorial which explains' not just what to 
do but how. ' • ^^^T^ 

First, comments should encourage: students to teview th^iir work so that 
they may apply what they've learned in writing' this paper or draft Ctd t\ie next. . 
That means noting strengths as well as weaknesses, pointing but ^hbw something 
*^dbne well in paragraph three could also improve paragraph seven. Second^ 
marginal : comments should address a range of discourse features, nbt just 

spe'lling, punctuation^ and word choice. We need to^'respond to br' ask questions 

■ J - 

about .sentence and paragraph structure, of ganization, .supporting' evidenc^i the 

writer's purpose arid point of view, ind sp on." Third, Marginal c'bmments should 

avoid excessive correction symbols^ technical terminology, srid the private 'code 



English teachers and, editors; know so well. The languages of copy-editing 
and^^teoi^itig are different;' Our continents are Intended for students, not 
other teach^S^ not graSmarians , not typesetters. We can also monitor 
'^Students' planning and-rewri ting strategies if we ask them to submit scratch- 
work, freewitings. aijd drafts. if scratchwork is skimpy, we can suggest 
additional prewriting strategies to rid future papers of unsupported generali- 
zations. If drafts aren't messy enough or reveal that "rewriting'' seems to 
mean "substituting a word here and there,'* our comments can help students 
' change ^^^^ they do when they revise. ' . . 

. Finally^ the endnote cdn help us teach writing if v/e use it for tndre 
* . » 
than justifying a grade on a paper the student has already forgotten about. 

. _ 1. _ . 

That paper is finished, as far as the student is concerned, and unless it 
tequires substantial revision, the endnote must ^erve a different purpose. 
Its purpose xan be to^set goals for the next writing project. We ^can ^ummariz 
the ma/ginal comments, applaud progress, arid sug^^st specific ways to'build 
dri'^that progress next time. Most of my endnote^ fdllbw a. similar formula, 
which nevertheless varies a little Bepending on the sfudent arid the kinds of 
problems he or ^he needs to work on. i compose endnotes by answering the foil 
ing three questions (usually in this order): 

1. What has thi.s writer done well? ' 

2. What are one or two major problems and why do they create 
difficulty fdr a reader? Here, I usually select one or two 

.problems to work dn in the next papers-only one or two — and 
explain why^they jnake the message less effective than it could, 
be. Sometimes the problems are dries the student wants to work - 
on^ information I leirn from notes students attach to their papers 
when they* turn them in. 

3. Specifically, how can the writer ^oive the problem? What can he 

^ or^she do Vo reach the goal Visi setting? 



Most teacheris' endnotes answer the^first two questions but often neglect : 

the third; It's not enough to say "Yo.ur sentences are choppy'* or "Vary 

' '_ ■_* - • '^.-1 

sentence structure more." Those words define S probiem, to be sure;' but 
they don't offer much help to the stijdent who w^nts to know how to solve 
It. They don't teach. Rather; the/ force the student ' toN^experiment by 
tirial-ahd-error i^ritil perhaps three papers and four weeks later sentencjes 
stop being choppy. To regich the goal more efficiently, the endnote could 
suggest how to vary sentences^ could prescribe some explicit behavior the 
writer can practice next time.' I'd wapt to add something like, this: "After 
you get your ideas down in a rough"^ draf t ^ combine arid tighten 'some of your 
sentences. Try introductbryrdauses ^ series, -and some of the btrieir constructions 
you've been practicing in the sentence-combiriing Exercises in class. If 1 see 
you taking some:risks with your sentences, don't worry about comma problems; 

we'll tackle them later." , : 

. _ _ ,__ ■_' ; ' 

Good writing teachetis enjoy their work with students because they^are 

confident of what they're doing-; Their confidence may result from experience 

or from knowledge, from years of teaching or abundant reading. ' But the skills * 

they have, the sorts of, things they ^o, are not^ the exclusive property of the 

well-read and the experienced. Although writing teachers work with students % 

in many contexts, the three settings i have discussed are perhaps the most 

' __»^ 

significant. Regardless of differences an^^ng ins c 1 1 at ions , students, and 

* • ' '.^ * - . - • 

_ _ ' 

teaching styles, all of-^ writing teachers conduct classes^ make ^assigrimerits, 
and coinmerit on. student writing.- Good writing teachers approach this wdtk in 
way^ that seem to some to depart from traditional methods of teaching. The 
skill a good writing teacher possesses is tiie ability to question those methods, 
to keep asking " How should I do^this?" ' Many traditionai teaching practices -we 
iritierited were iheanf to help students learn grammar or literature or other' 



academic aubjecta. '.Aa We've revised oar understanding of. what people do 
When, they write, we^ve also had to review how we teach writing. We've had 
to redefine what teaching and learning, mean in a writing ciaaSi v?here what 
we teach and what students learn is n8t a body of facts but a process, an . 
activity which requires practice. It's appropriate, then, to rethink what 
goes on in a writl^g^. class, what makes a good writing assignment, and what 
our cohiments say t.h students about their writing. Aii three questions 
Address the relationships among students, teac^hers . . and a subject called 
"the composing process." Because these questions require us to knoi who says- 
what-^to whom for wtiat purpose, because the^^ are questions rhetoric has always 
concerned its^f with, the ani^ers, I think, will come from viewing teaching 
as a rhetorical art. ^ 
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